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TWO TYPES OF LIBERALISM 



CHARLES GRAY SHAW 
New York University 



Nothing can be more stimulating to the free and high-minded 
than that noble allegory of St. Paul's which concludes with the 
words, "So then, brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman 
but of the free." The sons of Hagar are the children of law and 
tradition; Sarah is the mother of the laughing sons of light and 
liberty. Sad was the day when the bondwoman was sent forth 
into the wilderness; sad the fate of the Coptic maid whose child 
was to symbolize the darkness and bondage of Egypt. Ishmael 
gave way before Isaac, the child of laughing liberty; and it is to 
Isaac that the apostle appeals when he seeks to place Christian free- 
dom in its true light. St. Paul has done much to enliven Christen- 
dom with this allegory; it is true that there is no levity with the 
man who made that journey to Damascus, yet it cannot be denied 
that his picture of Christianity has its high lights, or that his 
tangled Greek does not give way now and then to the free skein. 
But what is the character of that liberty which the apostle so 
gaily celebrates in symbolism; in what sense is the religionist a 
free-thinker ? 

To the fault-finding critic of the New Testament the Good News 
for the soul may appear as so much Bad News for the intellect; 
free-thinking is the last thing to be expected in reading a religious 
document. To the open-minded reader who is as modern as 
Ibsen the old parchments can appear as thoroughly seasoned with 
"freedom and truth" as are the human documents of this thrilling 
dramatist from Scandinavia. We who read the old epistles and 
the new plays break with all bondage and become as vikings, chil- 
dren of the sea rather than of the land; we see that in becoming 
modern we are still Christian, while with the same eyes we may 
read the ancient truths of apostles and the modern ones of free indi- 
vidualists. The free-thought of the modern Enlightenment came 
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to an end when Hume criticized Deism. Re-echoed in this country 
by Paine and Jefferson, still faintly heard in thinkers of the Elbert 
Hubbard type, and not wholly absent from the mind of the critical 
theologian, such free-thinking is now sadly out of place. If, like 
Marguerite in Faust, we say, "The Evil One has gone but Evil still 
remains," we may add, "The Free-thinker is gone but Freedom 
remains." What is the essence of this freedom? 

Our lament over the mind's loss of laughing liberty were bitter 
indeed did we not believe that there was more than one kind of 
freedom. If the old, discordant free-thinking of the eighteenth 
century has passed away, there is a newer type of liberty which 
knows how to resolve the dissonance of doubt into the more remote 
keys of religious belief and Christian joyousness. The difference 
between the two types may be indicated furtively when one 
observes that there is a method of thought which is extensive and 
latitudinarian, another which is intensive and heartfelt. From 
this academic distinction, as point of departure, one may continue 
to observe that freedom may be either rationalistic in its demand 
for plain facts and logical relations, or it may be humanistic in its 
insistence upon ends and values. Furthermore, freedom may so 
exalt the actual and rational as to become unduly optimistic, 
or it may so indulge the intensive and humanistic as to elaborate 
a pessimistic ideal. The degree of freedom is in each case about 
the same, since both types proceed from the mind of the enlight- 
ened man in an age of culture; but the character of the types is 
radically different, since rationalistic freedom separates man from 
the world of men, while humanistic liberty keeps him en rapport 
with the strivings and sufferings of mankind. Granted that Moses 
was too busy with the affairs of the camp to indulge in literary 
work, granted that Jonah never enjoyed his alleged cetacean expe- 
rience, granted that Isaiah's vision lacks historical unity such as 
one finds in a classic drama, granted that many memorials of 
Christ are more allegorical than authentic; what's to be said, what's 
to be done ? 

There is freedom and there is freedom; here it is the liberty of 
the thinking process, there the full freedom of the soul in its human 
unity. The minor liberal, with his petty atheism and superficial 
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criticism, may so stir the depths of his soul as to release a nest of 
scorpions, may open within his brain a cage of deceitful birds; the 
major liberal employs the same sense of freedom and secures the 
serpent's wisdom and the eagle's vision. Rationalistic freedom 
often suffers the brain to act as a snare for the mind, so that he who 
entertains a new idea is soon pinioned by it. This pseudo-freedom 
appears in the mind of one who entertains new ideas of godhead, 
but who cannot gather around these the strong sentiments which 
once made the old idea romantic and thrilling. Such feeble free- 
dom elaborates new ideas of man, but his revised anthropology has 
lost the dash and chivalry of the old, non-evolutionary biped. 
In the realm of criticism, this sense of freedom reads the Bible with- 
out spectacles, but clarity of vision is not accompanied with the 
one-time aesthetical, ethical, and religious values. Theological 
freedom, the bequest of eighteenth-century liberalism, has been 
costly; we have felled the trees, leveled the hills, and mined the 
gold; and now we wonder why the landscape no longer pleases us. 
As in the Renaissance there were great artists but inferior painters, 
where now we have great painters but poor artists, so there were 
once great religionists but poor critics, where now we have fine 
scholars but very minor prophets. Our liberty is not the liberty of 
laughter. 

Humanistic liberty takes its values wherever it finds them, 
and it is the search for these values which characterizes the liberal 
of the second type. Unless one be able and willing to distinguish 
between the two types, he will be sadly out of place in contem- 
porary culture. How was it possible for Wagner to press onward 
toward a position practically atheistic without disturbing one 
stone in the temple of historical Christianity ? By what intellectual 
means did Ibsen try to neutralize the values of religion without 
tampering with the facts of tradition? How could Nietzsche 
become such a rabid opponent of Christianity when he used none 
of his powers of literary criticism to neutralize the effect of his- 
torical Christianity? Nietzsche spoke with contempt of the 
"roast-beef chewing free-thinkers" of England; Renan's strident 
tones appealed to him as so much "shrill falsetto." Compare with 
Wagner, Ibsen, and Nietzsche such free-thinkers as Renan, Huxley, 
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and Andrew D. White, and the skeptic appears sophomoric and 
boyish. The Superman is beyond all higher criticism with its 
pedantry and peevishness; the Superman cares nothing for "facts" 
when he can have values. Liberals of the humanistic type are 
better than free-thinkers because they are worse; they are more 
friendly to Christianity because they are more inimical. These 
humanistic liberals have set their sharp teeth in the bitter apples of 
pessimism, so that they have lost their taste for the soft, sweet 
grapes of optimistic freedom with its sublime faith in the power 
of reasoning. How are we to explain the presence and justify the 
function of these new liberals unless we accept the notion that there 
is to freedom something more than that extensive latitudinarianism 
which has so long been the guide of the free-minded ? 

In the history of modern free-thought, as this movement 
writhed its way through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
there were a few who saw the possibilities of intensive, humanistic 
liberalism. Along with the thousands of books and pamphlets which 
came forth for and against free-thinking, there was but a slender 
array of works in which the larger liberalism shows itself. With 
his social intuitions, which were absolutely new when he wrote in 
1699, Shaftesbury was in a position to suggest that good humor is 
the foundation of true religion, while ill humor may be the cause 
of atheism. Thus arguing from the risible in religion, Shaftesbury 
concludes that Christianity is a "very witty religion." While it is 
true that the roots of the words "humor" and "humanity" are 
quite distinct, it is undeniable that there is a sort of association 
between the two ideas; whence Shaftesbury, while a free-thinker 
of the rationalistic type, becomes prophetic of that liberalism 
which is humanistic. Among the Deists, Arthur Bury, with his 
Christianity Not Founded on Argument, may be taken as another 
member of the old school who saw that there was a higher type of 
freedom than that which is put forth by the intellect. In Lessing, 
Germany saw both types of liberalism confusedly joined; in 
Rousseau, France witnessed the conflict between the freedom of 
thought and the freedom of humanity. Lessing was saved by his 
art, by his sense of historicity; Rousseau was too much the human- 
ist to be wholly ensnared by such an artificial thing as Deism. 
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The free-thought movement builded better than it knew when 
it set Milton to work. In many ways, Milton was no more than 
the usual free-thinker in search of exterior, extensive liberty; 
at the same time, Paradise Lost rejoices in much of the humanistic 
freedom which one finds blooming in the nineteenth century. 
This intensive freedom Milton instils into the soul of his Satan, 
who repudiated weakness and sought to effect an exchange of good 
and evil. Under the same sky, but with clusters and clots of 
brighter stars,. William Blake achieved the freedom which with the 
greater poet was only tentative and wistful. "Milton," said 
Blake, "was of the Devil's party without knowing it." In Blake, 
Satanism comes forth stark and strong; at one bound he leaps 
to the height attained a century later by Nietzsche's Zarathustra. 
Blake's fine hallucinations were turned to good account by the 
free poet, who found in his soul-states a sense of freedom which 
made rationalistic thinking unnecessary. Bitter in his opposition 
to all natural religion, Blake expresses intensive, humanistic 
free-thought in the development of which he becomes a veritable 
laughing lion. Shelley shows signs of the second type of freedom; 
for, while he is not wanting in rationalistic atheism, his Pro- 
metheus, at once humanistic and philanthropic, rejoices in that 
pessimistic liberalism without which freedom is but a name or a 
sound. 

With the memorials of free-thinking ordinary before him and 
with the suggestions of free-thinking extraordinary out on the 
borders of his consciousness, the man of today is in a position to 
judge between the performances of the one and the promises of 
the other. The plain free-thinker, who is free in intellect where 
he is trammeled in will, promptly throws out the child with the 
bath, the religious with the traditional; the fine, intensive free- 
thinker keeps to his values, even when he knows that the new 
wine is fermenting in old wine-skins. The analytical critic cannot 
detach his values from his facts, so that when he dismisses one-time 
truths, he is called upon to witness the departure of one-time 
ideals. The synthetic humanist so rejoices in the largesse of life's 
endless vision that facts and values float freely upon the surface 
of reality in its unfathomableness. The rationalist takes the 
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sword by the blade; the humanist grasps the handle. In his 
hurry to pull up the tares, the rationalist pulls up the wheat also; 
the humanist lets wheat and tares grow side by side in the same 
harvest field. The rationalist is amphibious; he swims poorly in 
the sea of values, while he moves about painfully upon the solid land 
of hard facts. Meanwhile the liberal humanist keeps to his wonted 
habitat where the waters support him with little effort of his own. 

It is of course the Aryan mind with its "blue-eyed" love of 
factual truthfulness which has begotten the child of the free. 
The Semite has ever reposed in his ideal of obedience; the Mon- 
golian has slept the long sleep of tradition. Among advanced 
Aryans, however, there is no little difference between the Briton 
and the Gaul here, the Teuton and the Slav there. Which type 
of mind is the more free ? The difference between the two types 
consists in this: where the Brito-Gallic mind choses the path of 
mental freedom so well known to the Deists and encyclopedists, 
the Teutonico-Slavonic spirit has found its freedom in a full human- 
ism wherein facts as facts were of secondary importance. The 
history of conventional free-thought is thus the history of England 
and France in the modern Enlightenment; for this movement 
Germany cared but little, while Russia was hardly aware of it. 
Nevertheless, there has been no want of freedom on the eastern side 
of Europe, although the style of liberalism is hardly comparable to 
that which went on in the West. Germany has had its schools of 
criticism, but they have usually been based upon philosophical 
notions, whence the free-thinker has sought to synthesize his 
results in such a manner as to come to an understanding with 
humanity. 

The poignant difference between East and West will appear 
when one institutes the contrast between Voltaire and Goethe. 
Much of eighteenth-century thought these two thinkers had in 
common; both were free and scientific in their moods, both tended 
to despair of the human intellect. Only a few reminiscences of the 
eighteenth century are necessary to remind us that Voltaire enter- 
tained violent antipathy to the Bible, while he himself was not far 
removed from atheism. Why it was that Voltaire said, "If God 
did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him; but all nature 
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cries out that he does exist," and why he did not have the courage 
of his doubts and thus say, "There is no God," we are unable to 
determine. The atheist usually fails at the critical moment and 
surprises people by taking his place among the prophets. Like 
all rationalists who seek to place their affair upon the framework of 
intellect, Voltaire had his limitations, whence stubborn nature 
and striving humanity drive him to a theistic position. Goethe 
must be considered as not less, but more, liberal than Voltaire, 
since Goethe paused not in the presence of the eighteenth-century 
Deity, but like Siegfried raised his sword against God. As a result, 
Goethe often assumes the position of the nihilist whose spirit is 
that of perpetual denial. At the same time, one cannot speak of 
Goethe as a "free-thinker." 

Voltaire looked at religion with the eye of a hawk; Goethe 
contemplated it as the song-bird the sky. For some reason, 
Voltaire has slipped out of sight while the genius of Goethe is as 
dominant as ever. As a child of laughing liberty, Goethe went 
full sail in the midst of a gale which forced Voltaire to scud under 
bare poles. In his youth, Goethe made a careful but free study of 
the Old Testament, whose contradictions between the actual and 
the traditional did not pass unnoticed. But, far from being 
daunted or embittered by the account of the miraculous, he sought 
for the vague presence of the spiritual in the midst of the traditional, 
just as one may imagine the sacred writers to have done. "Deep 
minds," said he, "are compelled to live in the past as well as in 
the future." Indeed, it was the need of the past with its remote- 
ness and tranquillity which persuaded Goethe to make that free 
but sympathetic review of patriarchal history which adorns and 
strengthens the fourth book of his Dichtung und Wahrheit. Aware 
of English, French, and German attacks upon the Scriptures, the 
youthful Goethe was disgusted with their unjust and scoffing 
attacks, while his humanism enabled him to realize how God had 
adapted himself to the writer's character and the day in which he 
lived. Was Goethe less liberal, less intelligent than Voltaire, or 
was he a perfect child of liberty, who in the midst of his negations 
knew how to accept religion in the same spirit in which it was 
given? 
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In the case of the Slavonic mind, intensive liberalism is such as to 
warn all those who imagine that a little readjustment of the think- 
ing faculty is sufficient to bring man to an understanding with life. 
If the light that is in one be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
To Dostoievsky with his pessimistic liberalism, we are indebted 
for a frank statement of the life-problem viewed from the stand- 
point of religion. Here one recalls how Huxley, in his article on 
"Agnosticism," published in the Nineteenth Century, February, 
1889, was staggered by the demons that entered into the Gadarene 
swine. In this vigorous episode the genius of Dostoievsky fairly 
revels. "My friend," said Stepan Trofimovitch, in The Possessed, 
"that wonderful and extraordinary passage has been a stumbling- 
block to me all my life. Now an idea has occurred to me: une 
comparison. A great number of things keep coming into my mind 
now. You see, that's exactly like our Russia, those devils that 
come out of the sick man and enter into swine. They are all the 
sores, all the foul contagions, all the impurities, all the devils great 
and small that have multiplied in that great invalid, our beloved 
Russia, in the course of ages and ages. But a great Idea and a 
great Will will encompass it from on high, as with that lunatic 
possessed of devils. We shall cast ourselves down, possessed and 
raving, from the rocks into the sea; but the sick man will be healed 
and 'will sit at the feet of Jesus,' and all will look upon him with 
astonishment." Confident of himself and his nation, Huxley 
felt that he could afford to eliminate the Gadarene story; filled 
with anxiety for his soul and his Russia, Dostoievsky was impelled 
to make it the motif of his great story. 

In reading such a Russian author, one should not be in a hurry 
to accuse him of undue orthodoxy, since the genius of Dostoievsky 
ever kept him on the brink of atheism and nihilism, forms of free- 
thinking quite foreign to merry agnosticism. But, living with 
"Russian intensity," Dostoievsky so denies everything that at last 
all things are upon the same level, whence he turns about and accepts 
life just as it is, with all its chaos and contradiction. In the same 
novel referred to, the hero, Stavrogin, says, "If it were mathe- 
matically proved that the truth excludes Christ, I should prefer 
to stick to Christ rather than to the truth." In the night of 
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nihilism, all things are alike, true and false, good and bad. Minor 
liberalism and petty atheism are both swallowed up in this pit which 
the Russian opens within his own soul, for the Russian soul is a 
"dark place." The disadvantages of such a type of doubt are 
obvious, but they will never be felt in this part of the earth; on 
the other hand, Russian liberalism with its superb credulities 
has the supreme advantage of delivering the mind from all forms 
of trifling "truthfulness," as this appears in the writings of the 
average liberal. Doubt may be cured by belief or by more doubt; 
it is the overdose of poison which acts as the antidote. 

Intensive, humanistic liberalism is thus pessimistic liberalism. 
Optimism is local in its tendencies; optimism never fares forth into 
the darkness; for this reason, optimism would better not wander 
in the Black Forest or seek to climb the steppes. The rationalistic 
liberal is so confident of his intellect, so soothed by facts, that he 
cannot appreciate the mood of the humanistic liberal who seeks 
truths and facts engulfed in the general confusion of things in the 
world at large. In itself as a life-doctrine, pessimism must ever 
beware of making the life-burden so great that the pessimist is 
overcome with weakness; but there can be a strong pessimism, and 
it is to such a type of thought that one looks for spiritual insight. 
To this sense of strong pessimism, Homer and Dante, Jeremiah and 
St. Paul, Goethe and Dostoievsky, Baudelaire and Nietzsche, to 
mention only a few of the most obvious of dark souls, have re- 
sponded. The supreme value of pessimism lies in its insistence 
upon the Ideal, and it is the harsh contrast between the Ideal and 
the Actual that begets the pessimistic mood. As an interpreta- 
tion of liberalism, pessimism has the merit of pointing out the 
somber fact that life as lived by human beings, far from being a 
simple matter of correct thinking and just action, is beset by all 
sorts of complications and nuances due to the fact that life, instead 
of following such as those which the surveyer draws when he maps 
out one of the western states, has lines like those of the Maine 
coast. As a result, pessimism sees that all may be true where 
nought is exact. 

Optimistic liberalism, sure of its ground in logical law and 
moral principle, is prone to cast aside every form of religious tra- 
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dition which does not fit snugly into the trim system which the 
buoyant free-thinker has elaborated from his fresh soul-stuff. 
Pessimistic liberalism is so impressed by the august and compli- 
cated character of the life-problem that it refuses to be blinded by 
mere enlightenment, and thus it keeps turning to the sublime 
irrationalities of religion for relief. Optimistic liberalism, filled 
with an intellectual confidence which borders on intellectual con- 
ceit, can see no plausibility in any ideas save its own and those of 
its own age. Pessimism has sympathy for the impenetrable 
ideas of darker ages, because pessimism is not unaware of a due 
amount of darkness in its own soul. In the midst of this contrast 
between the rationalistic, fact-loving liberalism of the optimistic 
school and the humanistic, value-seeking freedom of the pessimist, 
it appears that religious tradition with its primitive characteriza- 
tions has the power to conserve far more of the elemental and 
naive than can be found in any amount of advanced thinking. 
Now, it is pessimistic liberalism with its dominant humanism 
which tends to conserve these bold and thoughtless ideas of an 
age which did not feel constrained to emphasize the exactitudes of 
an age of science. Let optimistic liberalism have its way, and the 
fundamental values of life, as these went to make up poetry and 
religion, are lost to us. 

In the larger liberalism, as this appears in pessimistic human- 
ism, there is freedom of thought and freedom of religion also. 
In modern times, when liberalism first became an issue, all work 
of emancipation seems to have been directed toward the intellect, 
as though the cognitive process were the only function of con- 
sciousness which stood in need of or had the capacity to enjoy 
freedom. But is there not a freedom of religion, of morality, of 
art ? Logic is not the only form of human culture which has come 
in for emancipation; for the liberating movement of the modern has 
been generous enough to spread its wings over all the forms of 
spiritual life. The liberation of religion took place when Schleier- 
macher refused to allow religion to be identified with either meta- 
physics or morality. The emancipation of art, anticipated by 
Kant, was made possible by the Romanticists and the Decadents. 
The freedom of the moral ideal came later when Stendhal and Ibsen 
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sought to change the point of departure in ethics from society to the 
individual. Now, to have freedom of thought without freedom of 
belief or conduct or taste would be incomplete and intolerable; 
but, for some reason, the liberal has usually confined freedom to the 
narrow domain of free-thinking. Here, again, appears the impor- 
tance of humanistic liberalism according to which the soul in its 
totality is to enjoy the blessings of liberty; here, further, appears 
the notion that truth in its scientific form is not the sole issue in a 
complete human life which is pledged to worship, beauty, and the 
moral ideal also. In this spirit, pessimistic liberalism stands for 
the freedom of humanity in all its aspects rather than for the 
freedom of man in his scientific thinking. 

To what academic conclusion does this contrast of the two 
freedoms now lead? First of all, pessimistic liberalism does not 
call upon its optimistic confrere to surrender the ground of sci- 
entific fact which it has won, even when the significance of the 
free-thinker's victory is often no more impressive than the charge 
upon the enemy's position which yields some strategic point. 
Pessimistic liberalism calls upon man, not to be less free in his 
thinking, but more liberal in his general estimate of the facts and 
values of human life as a whole. The thinker is also a man, and as a 
man he has at stake the same spiritual interests as were entertained 
by the men of elder days who made such sorry work of their 
thoughts. If a new fact now and then, if straighter and shorter 
lines in the physical world were sufficient for the perfection and 
redemption of mankind, the way of optimistic liberalism would 
indeed be rose-strewn. Unfortunately, man in all ages produces 
pathetic effects in his life, so that a serious-minded person cannot 
allow liberal scientism to throw dust into the eyes and thus create 
the impression that life in its complexity and limitlessness is an 
overcome standpoint. Life is not so easily overcome, and so 
hard is it to be human that the liberal must feel free to call upon 
all forms of human synthesis which mankind in past and present 
has perfected. We do indeed live in a "scientific age," but we 
have not yet appreciated anything more than the obvious benefits 
of enlightenment upon certain physical questions; when the disad- 
vantages begin to appear, a larger liberalism will be requisite. 
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To what practical corollaries does humanistic liberalism lead? 
Humanistic liberalism assures us that as long as we accept both 
nature and humanity in their richness and intensity we are in a 
safe position, just as it further points out that any attempt to run 
nature upon the tracks of science and to draw off humanity from its 
own wells into the cisterns of sociality is sure to end fatally. At 
this point it is probably unnecessary to refer to that confidence in 
reason and that faith in morality which led to American atheism, 
for such a colonial notion seems to have lapsed. The product of 
adolescence, American atheism, was a joke, and the pity is that 
our national sense of humor did not call forth the laughter of the 
liberal. With us the seeds of thought spring up quickly, because 
we have not much earth. We have practically nothing to root and 
ground us in the world-whole — no peasantry to keep us in remem- 
brance of the elemental in life, no genuine traditions, no art, no 
world-politics. On the other hand, we have that ideal of freedom 
which, having worked so effectively in Holland, England, and 
France, brought our interesting nation into being. Our danger 
lies in our trust in science, whose happy effects we see all about us; 
our danger lies in an equally implicit trust in sociality, whose advan- 
tages and problems are ever thrust upon us. It is true that the 
Yankee has somehow held fast to a kind of faith. His evangelical 
and evangelistic tendencies show us that. But does the Yankee 
really believe, has he the capacity for a profound faith in anything 
which does not produce immediate and practical results? To 
compare the new world with the old and to recall the difference 
between the two types of liberalism leads one to suggest that our 
national need is the need of an intensive, humanistic liberalism, 
even when this is sure to entertain us under the auspices of 
pessimism. 



